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SOME  LESSONS  FROM  ABROAO. 

By  Miss  J.  HALFORD, 

Secretary  International  Co-operative  Alliance. 


fO-OPERATION  between  nations  may  be  as 
serviceable  as  co-operation  between  individuals, 
and  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  has, 
therefore,  made  it  its  chief  aim  to  insure  to 
co-operators  all  over  the  world  such  mutual  support 
and  mutual  interchange  of  ideas,  information,  and 
experiences  as  can  but  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  each  country  develops  most 
fully  that  particular  form  of  Co-operation,  be  it  distribu- 
tion, credit,  agriculture,  or  production,  of  Avhich  it  itself 
stands  most  in  need,  but  what  has  helped  the  working 
classes  of  one  nation  must  surely  contain  within  it  at 
least  the  germ  of  something  useful  also  to  others,  even 
though  the  circumstances  be  different  in  each  case. 

It  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  a 
common  bond,  the  want  of  a common  language  prevents 
half  the  co-operators  of  Europe  from  knowing  Avhat  the 
other  half  are  doing,  even  along  the  lines  with  which 
they  themselves  are  most  familiar.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  my  object  in  this  paper  not  only  to  put  before  you 
briefly  one  or  two  points  of  divergence  obtaining  in 
systems  of  co-operative  distribution  abroad,  as  compared 
with  our  own,  but  also  to  open  up  before  you  new  vistas 
of  possibilities  in  fields  other  than  that  of  distribution. 

As  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  England  has,  of 
course,  led  the  way  throughout,  both  by  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  approA’ed  principles  and  of  the 
results  of  practical  experience  in  retail  distribution,  and 
by  acting  as  a beacon,  as  a guiding  star,  m the  matter  of 
Avholesale  distribution.  Every  year  sees  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  foreign  Wholesale  Societies,  based  on  the 
model  of  the  British  institutions,  so  that  now  all  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  and  even  backward  ones  like  Servia 
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and  Kussia,  either  have  Wholesale  Societies  in  full  work* 
iug  order,  constantly  extending  their  operations,  or  at 
least  have  created  the  rudiments  of  such  societies. 
Distributive  co-operators  abroad  now  all  seem  to  look 
towards  a Wholesale  Society  as  the  goal  of  their 
ambitions.  Discussions  on  the  subject  at  International 
Congresses,  backed  by  the  visits  of  foreigners  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  C.W.S.,  and  that  society  s 
generous  and  public-spirited  support  of,  and  participation 
in,  our  international  co  operative  exhibitions,  as  organised 
at  Manchester  and  Budapest,  have  all  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed almost  exclusively  to  the  desirable  result  now 
being  attained.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  of  these  foreign 
Wholesale  Societies  are  also  members  of  our  C.W.S., 
from  whom  a good  proportion  of  certain  of  their  supplies 
is  drawn,  the  trading  relations  thus  created  all  helping 
materially  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  growing 
bonds  of  international  co-operative  fraternity. 

The  readiness  with  which  so  many  nations  have  learnt, 
and  are  still  learning,  the  specific  lessons  which  Great 
Britain  has  to  teach,  is  indeed  one  of  the  rnost 
marked  features  of  internationalism  in  Co-operation. 
The  workingmen  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
many  other  countries  are  following  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  England,  as  far  as  self-help  based  on  Rochdale 
principles  is  concerned.  How  closely  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  is  being  followed  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  even  in  Spain,  which  is  backw\ard  enough 
in  all  conscience  from  a co-operative  point  of  view, 
educaticanal  classes,  even  if  not  in  the  main  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Co-operation,  have  been  established  both  for 
children  and  adults  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
larger  distributive  societies.  And  in  Italy  there  have 
just  lately  been  issued  the  first  numbers  of  a fortnightly 
journal  devoted  entirely  to  co-operative  education  and 
propaganda,  in  which  mention  is  specially  made  of  the 
large  sums  devoted  in  England  to  this  purpose,  and 
calling  for  similar  action  in  Italy.  Still,  the  field  of 
co-operative  education  is  as  yet,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  agricultural  co-operation  as  taught  in  Germany, 
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Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Finland,  untilled  ground 
abroad,  its  claims  require  constant  urging,  and  its  utility, 
nay  more,  ^ its  absolute  necessity,  requires  constant 
demonstration  based  on  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
in  countries,  like  our  owu,  in  which  it  is  already  in 
force.  ^ 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  look  upon  Great  Britain  as 
the  one  source  of  inspiration  in  matters  connected  with 
co-operative  distribution,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  movement.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  our  friends  and  co-workers  abroad 
appear  to  me  to  be  carrying  the  lofty  ideals  of  our 
co-operative  ancestors  to  even  more  logical  and  more 
practical  conclusions  than  we  are.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  Belgium,  where  the  distributive  movement  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Labour  party,  which 
itself  is  the  outcome  of  a close  alliance  between  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Co-operation.  However  much 
British  co-operators  may  be  averse  to  the  intermingling 
of  politics  with  Co-operation,  it  cannot  be  denied,  I 
think,  that  in  Belgium,  if  not  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  Socialist  ideas  and  ideals  have  done  as  much 
to  ennoble  and  elevate  Co-operation  as  Co-operation 
itself  has  ennobled  and  elevated  commerce.  For  the 
hankering  after  high  dividends,  the  gradual  exclusion  of 
the  very  poor  from  the  benefits  of  Co-operation,  tha  trend 
towards  commercialism  pure  and  simple,  are  as  marked 
by  their  absence  from  Belgian  co-operative  distribution 
as  they  are,  unfortunately,  noticeable  in  British.  In  the 
Vooruit  of  Ghent,  one  of  the  largest  Belgian  stores,  the 
dividend  oii  groceries,  drapery,  and  other  goods  is 
practically  fixed  at  a modest  6 per  cent.,  though  that  on 
bread,  which  members  are  bound  to  obtain  exclusively 
from  their  society,  averages  nearly  30  per  cent.  But  then 
members  realise  that  they  are  paying  in  the  first  instance 
about  l^d.  per  loaf  more  than  they  would  to  private 
bakers,  because  the  excess  comes  back  to  them  partly  in 
the  shape  of  the  high  dividend  on  bread,  which  for  them 
is  a form  of  thrift,  and  partly  in  the  shape  of  participation 
in  sick  pay,  maternity  and  pension  grants,  in  which  all 
members,  under  certain  simple  conditions,  are  entitled 
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to  share.  This  is  where  a great  part  of  the  Socialism 
comes  in.  For  in  this  way  each  member  participates 
equally  with  his  fellow  members  in  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  he  has  helped  to  make,  be  his 
part  in  the  process  large  or  small.  Then  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor,  entrance  fees  and  share 
contributions  are  fixed  at  purely  nominal  rates,  aim 
dividends  may  be  claimed  at  any  time— not  in  cash, 
though,  but  in  the  form  of  coupons  available  for  fuither 
purchases  at  any  of  the  society’s  stores  only.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a payment  of  |d.  per  week  per  member 
ensures  in  case  of  illness  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  for  one  year,  and  six  loaves  gratis  per  w^k 
for  six  weeks,  and  lOfr.  (8s.  4d.)  in  case  of  death.  On 
the  birth  of  each  child  a member  receives  a christening 
cake,  and  a supply  of  bread  and  groceries  free  for  one 
week,  proportionate  to  that  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  on  an  average  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  Most  of  these  lienefits  are  secured  so 
cheaply  through  a mutual  life  and  sick  pay  insurance 
society  to  which  the  Vooruit  is  afiiliated.  It  retains  for 
its  members  the  services  of  20  doctors,  of  whom  five  are 
specialists,  and  has  also  its  own  operating  hospital,  on 
the  latest  scientific  principles,  which  saves  members 
from  attendance  at  public  institutions,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  saved  the  town  authorities  the  expense  of  an 
additional  hospital,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
required.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  question  of  mutual 
life  and  sick  pay  insurance,  such  as  is  practised  by  this 
society,  with  its  large  ready-made  clientele-  among  the 
store  members,  is  too  far-reaching  to  be  more  than 

mentioned  here. 

One  of  the  most  striking  innovations  which  I have 
come  across  in  distributive  Co-operation  abroad  is  the 
institution  of  free  old-age  pensions  for  members,  such  as 
the  largest  Belgian  societies  now  grant.  The  conditions  for 
obtaining  the  pensions,  which  range  from  3d.  to  lOd.  per 
day,  and  are  payable  once  a month  in  coupons  for  the 
society’s  goods,  are  simplicity  itself.  You  must  have 
been  a member  without  a break  for  20  years  at  least, 
and  continue  to  be  a member  while  drawing  the  pension  ; 
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you  must  be  over  60  years  of  age;  you  must  have 
bought  from  the  society  goods  to  the  value  of  £6  on  an 
average  during  each  of  the  20  years,  but  bread  and  coal 
purchases  do  not  count ; and,  finally,  you  must  invariably 
have  bought  all  your  supplies  of  bread  from  the  society. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  obligatory  purchase  of  bread  is 
the  only  condition  imposed  for  membership  in  the  society. 
The  rate  of  pension  increases  for  every  additional  £4  spent 
during  the  20  years,  and  for  every  additional  year  of 
membership  before  the  pension  falls  due.  On  the  death 
of  the  husband  the  pension  is  continued  to  the  widow,  if 
she  be  over  60  years  of  age  and  has  been  married  more 
than  20 ; or  if  the  husband  die  before  the  pension  falls 
due,  his  rights  are  carried  forward  on  behalf  of  his 
widow.  The  system  has  now  been  tested  for  several 
years.  About  £320  is  spent  annually  in  old-age  pensions 
for  some  60  members  by  one  of  the  largest  Belgian 
societies — surely  no  great  charge  on  a trade,  as  in  this 
case,  of  £100,000.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
pensions  are  a potent  factor  in  securing  loyalty  to  the 
store,  “cupboard-love”  though  some  may  call  it.  The 
fact  of  there  being  no  special  fund  for  the  due  mainten- 
ance of  the  pensions  during  years  when  trading  profits, 
which  alone  are  available  for  them,  ma}  be  reduced,  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  at  once  a source  of  weakness — in  so  far 
as  a pension  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  should  be  recog- 
nised as  thoroughly  stable — and  of  strength,  spurring 
all  on  to  sustained  and  combined  striving  after  the 
success  of  the  society,  by  means  of  which  all  members 
alike  stand  to  gain  or  lose. 

How  far  such  a system,  or  some  modification  of  the 
same,  would  be  applicable  in  our  British  stores  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  considerably  greater  age,  and  the 
larger  membership  of  the  majority  of  our  societies,  with 
consequently  increased  and  ever-increasing  claims  for 
pensions,  might  or  might  not  be  counter-balanced  by  the 
larger  trade  and  profits,  and  the  greater  financial  strength, 
as  evidenced  by  substantial  reserve  funds  and  share 
capital,  which  most  of  our  societies  have  to  show.  And 
finally,  are  we  unselfish  enough  to  willingly  forego  some 
part  of  our  dividends  for  the  common  good  of  all  “? 
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Somewhat  analogous  to  this  scheme,  from  a Socialist 
point  of  view,  is  one  in  force  in  the  young,  but  promis- 
ing, distributive,  building  and  saving  society  at  Hamburg. 
According  to  this  scheme,  as  explained  by  the  society  s 
delegate  at  the  International  Co-operative  Congress  held 
at  Budapest  last  year,  a “relief  fund  is  maintained, 
into  which  one-half  of  the  accruing  dividend  of  every 
member  is  paid  automatically  till  his  or  her  account 
reaches  the  sum  of  £5.  Should  a member  meet  with  an 
accident,  or  be  taken  ill,  or  fall  out  of  employment,  or 
find  himself  for  other  reasons  exposed  to  a sudden  call 
for  exceptional  assistance,  he  has  that  fund  to  draw  upon. 
It  is  not  a “special”  fund,  which  might  conceivably 
degenerate  into  a kind  of  poor  relief,  but  a “ personal  ^ 
distress  fund,  into  which  each  members  dividend  is 
paid  till  the  minimum  sum  is  reached,  no  mat^r 
Uether  he  intend  to  use  his  account  or  not.  He 
cannot  touch  a penny  of  this  half  of  his  dividend  unti 
his  particular  holding  in  the  relief  fund  reaches  the 
stipulated  amount,  and  on  that  amount,  or  over,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3|  per  cent,  is  paid,  and  a balance 
accumulates.  Men  of  very  good  position--clergymen, 
professors,  teachers,  and  others  of  all  classes— have 
ioined  the  society  on  the  strength  of  this  fund,  because 
they  were  satisfied  that  without  co-operative  action  ot 
this  sort  poverty  cannot  be  successfully  contended 
against.  Another  point  in  connection  \vith  this  fund, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  it  places 
a very  acceptable  addition  to  its  working  tuna  at 
the  command  of  a young  society,  enabling  it  not  only 
to  buy  advantageously  for  cash,  but  also  to  organise  its 
own  productive  departments,  thereby  putting  the  money 
to  further  fructifying  use. 

I must  not,  however,  linger  over  the  subject  of 
distributive  Co-operation  and  its  developments  abroad, 
although  much  remains  to  be  said.  Time  will  not  allow 
me  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  mam  problems  which 
foreign  co-operators  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  face, 
such  as  the  taxation  of  societies  in  France  and  Austria  , 
the  prohibition  by  law  of  sales  to  non-members  in 
Germany  (although  such  prohibition  is  m principle 
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approved  of)  and  also  in  Hungary,  if  recent  measures 
proposed  come  into  force.  Then  there  are  also  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  organising  distribution  in  the 
case  of  a scattered  and  agricultural  population  as  in 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  besides  many  other 
problems.  I would  rather  now  draw  your  attention 
to  certain  other  phases  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
of  which  comparatively  little  is  known  here. 

Turning  first  to  the  question  of  co-operative  produc- 
tion, a branch  beset  with  difficulties  in  every  country,  we 
find  that  more  particularly  in  France  and  in  Italy  have 
special  forms  been  evolved.  There  are  societies  in  both 
these  countries,  the  members  of  which  do  not  produce 
what  they  have  to  sell  in  their  own  workshops,  having  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  skill  of  their  hands  or  the  strength 
of  their  arms  as  a marketable  commodity.  Thus  in 
France  there  are  now  getting  on  for  100  societies, 
composed  of  painters,  plumbers,  plasterers,  paviors, 
stonemasons,  stonebreakers,  carpenters,  joiners, 

polishers,  billstickers,  dockers,  etc.,  whose  stock-in- 
trade  is,  as  I have  said,  limited  to  the  skill  they 
can  display  at  their  handicraft.  To  prove 

what  veritable  wonders  associated  effort  can 
effect  in  such  trades  as  these,  I need  only  mention 
that  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  societies,  “ Le  Travail,” 
composed  of  some  22  Parisian  house  painters,  is  able  to 
allow  its  members  lOd.  a day  more  in  wages  than  nearly 
all  other  employers  in  that  trade  in  the  town,  and  in 
addition  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  gives  an  extra  Id.  per 
hour  out  of  the  profits  realised;  it  cau  afford  to  pay 
about  50  per  cent,  annually  on  the  small  shares  in  the 
concern  held  by  its  members,  and  it  carries  a sufficient 
contribution  every  year  to  the  general  pension  fund  to 
secure  to  every  member  after  25  years’  work  a substantial 
pension,  benefiting,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  his  widow 
or  his  orphans  on  a somewhat  reduced  scale.  When 
work  is  plentiful  additional  hands  are  taken  on,  and  these 
share  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  members  in  the  profits 


* See  “ Co-operative  Credit,”  by  H.  VV.  Wolff,  in  the  “ Economic  Review,” 
July,  1894. 
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made.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the  co-operative  societies 
formed  by  the  stone-breakers  of  Paris,;-  who,  by  applying 
to  the  municipal  authorities  and  obtaining  a contract  direct 
from  them,  put  into  their  own  pockets  an  addition  of 
per  cent,  to  their  wages,  thanks  to  the  elimination  of  th 
middlemen  contractors.  Out  of  this  increased  pay  y 
have  gradually  accumulated  a little  capital  of  their  own, 
which  remains  the  joint  and  indivisible  property  of  the 
whole  association,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  providing 
security  for  contracts  undertaken.  These  stone-breakers 
freely  admit  newcomers,  however  poor,  as  long  as  they 
are  proved  to  be  trustworthy  and  respectable,  for  the 
value  of  the  share  which  each  must  subscribe  is  soon 
made  up  out  of  the  member*  earnings. 

In  Italy  Labour  societies  of  this  description  have 
penetrated  to  a still  lower  stratum  of  society,  for  there 
we  find  that  navvies  and  others  who  perform  the  most 
unskilled  tasks  have  successfully  called  m the 
benefits  of  Co-operation  to  improve  their  economic 
position.  These  men,  since  they  have  nothing  but  the 
muscular  strength  of  their  arms  to  provide  them  with 
their  daily  bread,  are  called  braccianit,  or  " arm  workers. 
Over  400  such  societies  have  been  formed  up  and  down 
the  country,  sometimes  several  in  one  and  the  same 
town.  They  form  permanent  bodies  of  workmen,  unlike 
the  artels  of  Kussia,  where  such  associations  as  a rule 
last  only  as  long  as  the  job  lasts,  and  have  become  quite 
a reco<^nised  institution  in  Italy,  approved  by  the  King, 
and  are  even  something  also  of  an  economic  power  m the 
land  Laws  have  been  passed!  authorising  public 
authorities  to  give  direct  contracts,  either  by  private 
bargain  or  by  public  tender,  to  such  societies  up  to  the 
value  of  £8,000,  and  they  exempt  them  from  the  liability 
usual  in  such  transactions  of  finding  security  for 
execution.  They  are  also  allowed  this  advantage,  that 
payment  may  be  made  to  them  by  instalments  as  the 


* see  “The  Autonomy  of  Labour.”  by  H.  W.  Wolff,  in  the  “ Contemporary 
Review,”  August,  1896. 

+ See  “ Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Co-operativeSance,”  Budapest,  1904,  p.  290. 


work  advances.  Out  of  every  such  payment,  however, 
10  per  cent,  is  to  be  held  back  to  go  towards  a fund 
which,  growing  gradually,  is  to  serve  practically  as 
security,  and  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  contracting 
society  only  on  the  actual  completion  and  after  approval 
of  the  contract  work. 

It  cannot  in  truth  be  said  that  all  the  French  and  Italian 
societies  of  this  sort  are  flourishing,  for  combination 
alone  cannot  ensure  success  — good  organisation  and 
administration  are  necessary,  and  the  favour  of  the  local 
authorities  and  others  who  have  the  work  to  give  out  is 
equally  indispensable.  But  the  great  point  about  these 
associations  is  that,  through  the  men  being  their  own 
masters,  a sense  of  responsibility,  quickened  by  personal 
interest,  puts  them  upon  their  mettle.  So  the  effect  of 
such  combination  is  two-fold — economic  and  moral. 

A great,  if  not  the  most  important,  factor  in  the 
success  which  has  been  achieved  so  far  on  these  lines, 
and  one  which  would  undoubtedly  go  a long  way  towards 
solving  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  British  pro- 
ductive societies,  is  the  close  union  of  co-operative  credit 
with  co-operative  production,  and  especially  agricultural 
production,  so  much  in  vogue  for  over  50  years  on  the 
Continent.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  credit  in  store 
dealings  as  contrasted  with  cash  transactions,  against 
which  a vigorous  campaign  is  now  so  justly  being  waged 
here,  but  that  credit  which  either  takes  the  place  to  a 
certain  extent  of  ready  money  as  capital,  or  else  supplies 
loans  for  employment  solely  in  further  fructifying  use. 
Co-operative  credit  is  knowm  abroad  in  general  under 
the  more  attractive  name  of  “ People’s  Banks,”  and  it  is 
these  institutions  which  have  had  such  truly  marvellous 
success  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Eoumania,  where  they  form,  indeed,  the  backbone 
and  mainstay  of  the  whole  co-operative  movement. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  different  systems  in  force, 
the  chief  being  those  known,  after  the  name  of  their 
originator,  respectively  as  Schulze-Delitzsch,  Eaiffeisen, 
and  Luzzatti  banks.  But  the  main  principle  underlying 
all  is  the  same  — joint  action  and  joint  liability. 
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sharpening  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  com- 
bining to  supply  the  poor  man,  be  he  either  trader  or 
agriculturist  in  a small  way,  with  that  which  the  rich 
man  can  more  readily  obtain  through  his  command 
of  capital,  that  is,  a sufficient  credit  to  help  him  to 
extend  his  operations. 

Of  the  three  systems  mentioned,  the  Eaiffeisen  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  to  understand,  the  simplest  to  work, 
even  in  the  most  unskilled  hands,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
unlimited  liability  required  of  its  members,  the  most 
secure  for  all  concerned.  It  is  a system  which  is  more 
suitable  for  rural  than  for  urban  districts,  since  it 
necessitates  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  complete 
confidence  in,  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
members  composing  the  bank,  and  on  this  account  it 
caters  essentially  for  agricultural  needs.  It  originated 
56  years  ago  in  Germany,  whence  it  has  now  spread  all 
over  Europe  and  has  also  begun  to  tak(!  root  in  Asia  and 
America,  its  beneficent  effects,  reaching  down  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  seeming  only  to  want  making 
known  to  be  appreciated  and  applied  wherever  a capable 
organiser  is  to  be  found.  Its  economic  results  are  of  no 
less  importance  than  its  moral  and  educational  results, 
for  the  peasant  not  only  financially  assists  himself  and 
his  fellow  members  by  joining  such  a bank,  in  many 
cases  helping  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  usury  and 
keeping  money  in  the  district  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
but  he  also  appreciably  raises  the  moral  standard  of  the 
neighbourhood,  seeing  that  none  but  honest,  trustworthy, 
steady,  and  reliable  men  are  admitted  to  membership, 
to  gain  which  many  have  been  knovn  to  mend  their 
ways ; and,  finally,  he  gets  a knowledge  of  business 
methods,  self-government,  and  self-help  such  as  no  other 
organisation  would  give  him  a chance  of  obtaining.  The 
chief  points  to  be  noted  in  Eaiffeisen  banks  are  these  : 
Membership  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants,  without  class 
distinction,  of  any  one  village,  numerical  strength  being 
far  less  considered  than  mutual  knowledge  and  trust. 
Their  great  security  is  based  on  the  joint  and 
unlimited  liability  of  the  members,  but  since  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  loans  to  be  made  is  fixed 
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by  the  members  themselves  at  their  general 
meetings,  the  responsibility  is  practically  limited  to  such 
sum,  and  a member  can  always  further  safeguard  himself 
by  resigning  if  he  have  reason  to  doubt  the  absolute 
security  of  the  business  done.  The  loans,  which  must 
be  for  productive  purposes,  are  small,  ranging  from  5s. 
to  £100  or  so,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are"  put  must  not 
only  be  approved  in  the  first  instance  by  the  committee 
of  management,  but  their  employment  is  also  constantly 
watched  and  controlled  until  the  loans  are  paid  off 
in  their  entirety.  In  addition  sureties  have  to  he  found 
by  the  borrower,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  bank  to 
make  serious  losses.  As  a matter  of  fact,  experience  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  has  shown,  that  since  the  move- 
ment was  started  over  50  years  ago,  neither  member  nor 
depositor  has  lost  a farthing  by  these  banks.  There  are 
no  management  expenses,  or,  at  the  most,  only  a salaried 
bookkeeper  to  provide  for.  The  bank  does  not  ai»n  at 
making  a profit  out  of  its  transactions,  carrying  on  its 
lending  operations  at  a very  slightly  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  it  itself  pays  for  the  use  of  its  money,  and 
putting  such  profit  as  may  still  accrue  into  a reserve  fund, 
which  is  the  collective  and  indivisible  property  of  the 
whole  bank.  Very  little  actual  capital  is  required  to 
start  a bank,  and  the  joint  pledging  of  members’  security 
soon  suffices  to  open  up  to  the  bank  the  usual  sources 
of  credit.  On  the  Continent  State-aid  or  private 
philanthropy  frequently  supplies  the  money  for  initial 
expenses  on  very  easy  terms.  But  here  in  England,  where 
even  such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  our  cherished 
traditions  of  self-help  and  independence,  it  might  surely 
be  possible  for  distributive  societies,  with  the  ample 
capital  for  w’hich  they  are  pleased  enough  to  find  a safe, 
and  at  the  same  time  useful,  outlet,  to  place  a small  pro- 
portion on  loan  wuth  such  People’s  Banks,  whereby 
agricultural  Co-operation  in  particular  could  not  fail  to 
be  stimulated  to  the  same  wonderful  extent  as  it  has 
been  abroad.  It  would  be  but  another  instance  of 

well-applied  Co-operation,  Co-operation,  that  is  to 
say,  between  one  branch  of  the  movement  and 
another. 
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This  brings  me  finally  to  the  question  of  agricultural 
Co-operation,  one  which  is  daily — and  with  good  reason — 
irousing  more  and  more  interest  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  our  British  distributive  societies.  For  it  should 
be  clearly  recognised  that  Co-operation  in  agriculture  has 
performed  even  more  miracles  for  the  working,  and,  in 
some  cases,  absolutely  uneducated,  classes  cibroad,  where 
agriculture  plays  such  a much  more  im])ortant  part  than 
it  does  in  this  industrial  England  of  ours,  than  Co- 
aperation  in  distribution  has  performed  here.  There  is 
practically  no  department  in  agriculture  to  which 
Co-operation  has  not  extended  its  beneficent  sway, 
whether  we  note  its  results  in  the  lordly  granaries,  the 
magnificent  dairy  establishments,  the  vast  vine-vaults  of 
/ery  well-to-do  Hungarian  co-operators,  in  the  admirable 
Dacon-curing  societies,  creameries,  and  egg-exporting 
societies,  formed  in  the  main  by  middle-class  farmers,  in 
Idenmark,  in  the  innumerable  agricultural  syndicates  run 
'or  a variety  of  purposes  by  groups  of  French  tillers  of 
ihe  soil,  in  the  very  useful  cattle-breeding  improvement 
societies  of  Switzerland,  or,  again,  in  the  societies  for  the 
jommon  sale  and  purchase  of  agricultural  implements, 
seeds,  feeding  stuffs,  manures,  etc.,  of  which  Germany, 
Vustria,  and  one  or  two  other  countries  have  so  far,  more 
or  less,  made  a speciality.  And  the  basis,  the  backbone, 
of  all  these  societies,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  be  it 
:'emembered,  is  to  be  found  in  the  credit  societies  of  which 
. have  already  spoken.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  until 
it  was  fully  realised  in  Germany,  the  cradle  of  the  co- 
operative credit  movement,  that  agriculturists  had  as 
great,  if  not  a greater,  need  of  cheap  and  easily  avail- 
able, reliable  credit,  as  the  small  middle-class  shop- 
1 ;eepers  and  manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  various 
s ystems  of  co-operative  credit  were  originally  devised, 
there  was  practically  no  agricultural  Co-operation  at  all. 
To  take  the  case  of  Germany  alone,  whereas  two  or 
three  decades  ago  such  societies  w^ere  the  exception 
lather  than  the  rule,  there  are  to-day  no  fewer  than 

19,000  agricultural  co-operative  associations  of  all  sorts 
ii  that  country,  4,600  of  which  are  grouped  together  in 
tae  general  union  of  Eaiffeisen  agricidtural  societies, 
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which  we  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  admitting  to 
membership  in  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance, 
an  event  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  spread  of  Eaiffeisenism  in  general, 
and  especially  in  many  of  our  Colonies,  such  as  India 
and  Cyprus  in  particular,  where  it  is  much  needed. 

Denmark  was,  of  course,  the  pioneer  of  agricultural 
Co-operation  to  the  same  extent  that  Great  Britain  was 
of  distribution.  Every  economist  knows  that  Co-opera- 
tion, and  Co-operation  alone,  was  the  means  of  saving 
that  nation  from  financial  ruin  and  its  people  from 
despair.  And  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a wise 
policy  of  propaganda,  education,  centralisation,  and 
exemplary  organisation.  No  detail  has  been  too  insigni- 
ficant to  be  considered,  no  opportunity  too  unimportant 
to  be  neglected.  Wherever  it  was  thought  advantageous 
to  unite  societies  for  federated  action,  either  for  the 
wholesale  purchase  of  goods,  the  wholesale  export  of 
produce,  for  combined  supervision  or  instruction,  in 
short  for  any  commercial,  financial,  or  moral  reason, 
there  unions  have  been  formed  and  have  been  found 
in  all  cases  to  justify  their  creation.  At  the  same  time, 
where  individual  effort  and  individual  responsibility  have 
been  recognised  as  the  main  factors  to  be  made  the  most 
of,  there  the  work  has  been  decentralised  and  simplified  as 
far  as  possible.  In  this  w^ay  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  has  been  secured 
to  facilitate  the  prompt  collection  of  eggs  from  the  very 
small  poultry  farmers  wdio  abound  in  the  country- 
districts.  The  children  are  entrusted  by  their  parents 
with  the  daily  yield  from  the  nests ; they  take  them 
along  with  them  to  school,  wdiere  the  teacher  dates 
them,  packs  them  in  specially-provided  cases,  possibly 
assisted  by  the  eldest  amongst  the  pupils,  who  thus 
gain  an  early  and  valuable  insight  into  good  business 
methods  and  habits,  and  then  sees  that  they-  are 
forwarded  without  delay  to  the  nearest  central  depot, 
where  the  eggs  are  graded  and  packed  by  experts  with 
that  infinite  care  and  precision  wdiich  has  caused 
Danish  eggs — and  Irish  eggs,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  where  this  example  has  been  largely  copied — to  bear 
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sach  an  excellent  character  in  the  markets  of  the 
v’orld. 

Agricultural  Co-operation  can  undoubtedly  become  the 
silvation  of  our  farmers,  allotment  holders,  and  peasant 
j roprietors  here,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  already 
abroad,  provided  that  both  the  men  and  the  money 
r ecessary  to  carry  on  its  organisation  can  be  found, 
imd  I do  not  see  why,  if  these  two  requirements  have 
leen  forthcoming,  as  they  certainly  have,  so  satisfactorily 
i 1 respect  of  quantity  as  well  as  of  quality  for  the  last 
( 0 years  in  the  good  cause  of  co-operative  distribution, 
tbey  cannot  equally  well  become  available  for  that  of 
£ griculture,  especially  if  all  those  who  now  call  them- 
s elves  co-operators,  and  co  operators  in  the  widest  sense 
cf  the  term,  will  come  forward  to  do  their  share,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  in  the  work  to  which  I think  we 
are  called  to  put  our  hand. 

The  developments  of  certain  aspects  of  the  movement 
abroad,  of  which  I have  here  attempted  to  give  you  some 
ilea,  form  but  a tithe  of  what  is  actually  being  accom- 
j lished  outside  our  islands.  Much  more  complete  and 
c etailed  information  on  these  and  other  points  than  I 
1 ave  time  to  give  you  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
reports  of  the  International  Co-operative  Congresses, 
’\/hich,  published  purposely  at  a very  low  price,  which 
ia  no  way  covers  their  cost,  are  intended  to  place  such 
1 nowledge  within  the  reach  of  every  thoughtful 
co-operator.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  International 
Co-operative  Alliance  was  called  into  existence  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disseminating  a knowledge 
cf  every  form  of  Co-operation,  and  inquiries  addressed 
ta  that  body,  in  close  touch  as  it  is  with  the 
hading  co-operators  in  absolutely  every  country  where 
Co-operation  of  any  sort  is  practised,  are  at  all  times 
cordially  welcomed  and  dealt  with  as  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  as  is  at  all  possible  with  the  resources  at 
iis  command.  And  the  extension  of  those  resources 
Es  well  as  the  increase  of  the  facilities  available  for 
harning  from  other  co-operators  depends  very  largely 
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upon  the  measure  of  support  accorded  to  the  Alliance 
by  individual  societies.  If  such  knowledge  is  worth 
having,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and  I therefore 
conclude  wdth  an  earnest  appeal  to  those  delegates  here, 
who  represent  societies  not  yet  members  of  the  Alliance, 
to  urge  its  claims  upon  their  committees,  and  thus  induce 
British  co-operators  to  set  the  wBole  world  an  example 
of  loyal  and  whole-hearted  support  of  an  institution 
created  entirely  in  the  interests  of  international  peace, 
progress,  and  prosperity. 

J.  Halfoed. 
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OBJECTS 

OF  THE 

hternational  Go-operative  Alliance. 


(1  ) To  make  the  Co-operators  of  all  countries  acquainted  with  one 
another. 

(2  .)  To  study  in  common,  with  a view  to  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  extend  among  the  co-operative 
societies  of  every  kind,  among  different  nations  and  in  the 
public  oihnion  of  all  the  world,  the  true  principles  and  the  best 
methods  (a)  of  co-operation  in  every  form,  organised  without 
the  interposition  of  the  State  ; {b)  of  profit-sharing  ; (c)  of  an 
association  of  labour  with  capital ; (d)  of  the  remuneration  of 
workmen  and  other  employes,  all  this  while  taking  for  its 
basis  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  Alliance, 
held  in  London  in  the  days  from  19th  to  23rd  August,  1895, 
hut  without  presuming  to  impose  upon  anyone  as  a condition 
of  admission  to  the  Alliance,  the  acceptance  of  any  uniform 
type  of  Eules,  of  systems,  or  of  regulations. 

(2.)  To  hasten,  by  all  means  of  propaganda  at  its  disposal — the  shar- 
ing of  prefits  with  the  employes  being  equally  admissible  in 
all  forms  of  co-operation — the  moment  when  all  societies 
hearing  the  name  of  “co-operative,”  whether  productive, 
in  agriculture  or  industry,  distributive,  or  devoted  to 
credit  or  to  house-building,  will  have  organised,  for  the 
benefit  of  labour,  a system  of  profit-sharing  extended  to  their 
entire  staff,  without  exception,  and  will  have  laid  down  in 
their  rules  the  duty  of  practising  such  profit-sharing. 

(4.)  To  establish,  in  the  common  interest,  commercial  relations 
among  the  Co-oj)erators  of  the  several  countries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Heney  M.  Wolff  (Chairman),  J.  C.  Geay  (Hon.  Secretary), 
D.  McIknes  (Treasurer),  W.  Maxwell,  H.  Vivian. 

OFFICE : 

22,  RED  LION  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Co-operative  Printing  Society  Limited,  Tudor  Street,  E.C.— 80,491. 
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